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RECENT CRITICISM OF LATIN LITERATURE 



It is frequently observed that there is among educated men of 
our times a much less intimate knowledge of the content of the 
ancient Latin literature than of the content of the ancient Greek. 
The most obvious explanation of the fact is, of course, to be found 
in the unquestioned superiority of the Greek literature over the 
Latin. But in view of the many splendid qualities of Latin 
literature and of the immeasurable influence which it has exerted 
upon all the later western literatures one is tempted to ask whether 
this explanation contains the whole truth. To one who reads the 
recent and current criticism of Latin literature with this question 
in mind there is suggested with surprising vividness a further 
explanation, which offers some very interesting problems. 

The criticism has concentrated upon external characteristics 
of form rather than upon the content of the literature. It has 
been reducing to rule the lines along which Roman art progressed, 
and has been classifying and putting in order its various types 
and branches. There is discernable in its dicta a certain finality 
of judgment, which makes one feel that the last word has been 
said. This is a point of view which cannot well be shown by 
direct citation from the historians of the literature or from the 
commentators and essayists. It is rather to be gathered from the 
tone of the whole. On the other hand, it is an easy matter to 
formulate the dicta in such a way that all may recognize the 
truth of the observation. 

They may be summarized thus: 1. Latin literature is formal. 
2. Latin literature is utilitarian. 3. Latin literature is imita- 
tive. 

These terms are used in their most general sense and need very 
little definition. Under the word " formal " is included the char- 
acteristic tendency of the Eoman to reduce everything in his life, 
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from philosophy and government to personal conduct and daily 
routine, to systematized rules and regulations, and to esteem more 
highly the form in which ethics and art are cast than the meaning 
of ethics and art themselves. 

By " utilitarian " is understood that equally characteristic trait 
of the Roman to discard all that was not useful for practical 
and material purposes, to judge all things from a political, a 
governmental, or a military point of view, and to avoid all specu- 
lation and abstraction which did not show tangible results. 

By " imitative " is meant the Roman's facility and skill in 
adapting the products of other peoples and persons to his own 
special needs. 

There is no question as to the truth of these generalizations. 
They merely summarize the most pronounced traits of Roman 
character as revealed in Roman history, Roman life, Roman law, 
Roman architecture, and Roman literature. No violence is done, 
therefore, when we transfer them from the Roman himself to the 
expression of the Roman in his productions. In examining the 
achievements of the Romans it would be as impossible to avoid 
seeing these characteristics as it would be to escape the love of 
speculetion and the sense of beauty in the productions of the 
Greeks. 

But there is a very serious question as to the adequacy of such 
summaries. Criticism, having seized hold upon clearly recog- 
nizable characteristics that are common to all the records of Roman 
life and civilization, which the Romans themselves have left us, 
imitates the Roman method of reducing them to rule and formula, 
and of resting content with the ease of practical and universal 
application. A formula is then raised to the high position of 
an hypothesis, — or rather, let us say, an axiom, — from which 
every quod e.rat demonstrandum must be deduced. If occasion- 
ally we run across something which does not result in the desired 
conclusion, we do not question the hypothesis, but conclude that 
there must be some fallacy in our reasoning or some error in the 
construction of our figure. We have thus gradually placed beyond 
all doubt the adequacy of our formulas to cover all instances. 
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The final word has been said for Roman art and literature, because 
the word itself is built upon an accurate analysis of the Roman 
character. 

Criticism of Latin literature, resting upon these heavily fortified 
axioms, has necessarily become stereotyped and wooden. Even 
the criticism of modern literatures, convinced of the immutable 
judgments concerning the art of antiquity, has borrowed its 
phrases to characterize this as classic Roman and that as Augustan, 
as if the life and the thought and the expression of a race that 
once ruled the whole world possessed no complexity whatever. 
The Roman had a beaked nose: therefore he must have dug his 
well with it. 

The inadequacy of such criticism may be made clear by pointing 
out the lack of true perspective in the current treatment of the 
literature, and then by examining the formulae themselves on 
which the criticism is based. 

Accepting the axiom of the formal character of Latin literature, 
criticism has sought to take the meat out of it and to leave only 
the mold. The average history of the literature tells us far more 
about the growth and the development of the types represented in 
it than it does about the content. The very term Latin literature 
suggests first of all such things as satire, epic, pastoral, elegy, 
epistle, oration, but the average reader knows little of what these 
forms contain. The word classic connotes coldness and perfection 
of form. 

This may be seen clearly by reference to the treatment of indi- 
vidual types and authors. What is the work of Father Ennius? 
Not the great legend of Rome's early story which he told with the 
freshness of a new theme, not the experiences that he thought 
worthy of preservation in lyric measures, but the fact that he fixed 
for all time the imported and unnatural hexameter as a Latin 
verse form, and that he put together a miscellaneous lot of poems 
in such fashion that we find excuse to look upon them as the 
origin of Roman satire. 

Discussion and investigation concerning Lucilius finds its start- 
ing point and its goal in determining what Lucilius understood by 
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the form satire and whether or not he used the word satire to de- 
scribe his form. Criticism summarizes his great work with the state- 
ment that he established hexameter as the vehicle best suited to the 
expression of satire, that he made dialogue an essential element, 
and that he introduced the critical spirit of ridicule. But what 
did Lucilius say? Was it 6lipshod hexameter and muddy diction 
that made his name a household word in every educated home? 
Surely this man, at least, who cared so little for form that he slung 
right and left into his muddy stream an impure mixture of Greek 
and Latin words and wrote two hundred verses while standing on 
one foot, but who nevertheless made his nation love and honor 
him, merits at our hands a greater effort to learn and to appreciate 
what message he brought his people and what he has to say to us. 

When Eome's two foremost lyric poets are brought into com- 
parison, what are the questions which we discuss? To which one 
belongs the credit for having been the first to adapt the Aeolic 
measures to Latin verse? Which has the more perfect meters? 
Wherein consists the curiosa felicitas of Horace that makes Catul- 
lus seem crude and unpolished beside the master? What of the 
Alexandrianism in Catullus that mars his fiery spontaneous utter- 
ances? Shall we not rather ask what these poets mean, what 
their message was to their people and to mankind? Let us grant 
that Catullus was crude, — and praise him for the vigor of it; let 
us grant that Horace was perfect in expression, — and praise him 
for the grace of it, — but let us get on to understand and to value 
what they had to say. 

For another illustration we need only recall how discussion 
wages its wars about the Augustan elegy, condemning Propertius 
to second place because he did not possess the skill and ease in 
meter or the simplicity and felicity of expression which Tibullus 
possessed, although he had more to say, and matter of a more 
universal and fundamental nature. We need only recall the 
criticism of elegy's conventionalities, and the fruitless efforts to 
decide whether we shall name given parts of it elegy or pastoral 
or pastoral elegy. Did not Tibullus really mean to write pastoral 
poetry and make a mistake and slip into conventional elegy ? Let 
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us by all means 6pend all of our time dividing the works of these 
poets into books. Let us destroy the sincerity of their experience 
by reducing them to formal praeceptores amoris. 

In the same way criticism seizes upon prose, and cares more 
for the fact that Cato was the first to use Latin for history 
writing than for all that he discovered when he investigated the 
beginnings of Roman history itself; cares more to analyse Cicero's 
orations into the formal rhetorical divisions, to reduce his periods 
to metrical schemes, and to learn the secrets of his inimitable 
style, than to search out the content of his vast work and its 
meaning to his time and generation. And for Livy, do we not 
make more of the transitional character of his language than of 
the humanness of his glorious story? 

The second axiom states that the literature is utilitarian. So 
it is, and there is at once suggested to our minds the didactic 
character of Roman poetry. Must it follow that, if the bulk 
of it is didactic, then every instance of it is also didactic? In 
our theory we deny to poetry the right to any purpose except 
to please, and yet we spend our energies in attempts to fix upon 
each and every Roman poet a definite practical object so as to 
bring him in line with our quod erat demonstrandum. It is 
truly difficult to read with sober face the assertion that even the 
lyric poems of Catullus reveal a practical purpose. We make 
it impossible to enjoy thoroughly the great epic of Vergil by 
constantly harping on the political object for which he wrote it, — 
an element which was wholly incidental, surely, and which was 
no doubt forced upon the poet against his artist's judgment 
by the cold necessity of the times in which he lived. And now 
we would turn Horace into an advertising agent of a wine company. 
I remember with what a sense of respect for vast learning I 
listened to profound lectures on the question of Tacitus's object 
in writing the Germania, — whether the Germania was a pre- 
liminary study for his history, or a guide book made for use 
on an imminent military expedition, or a means of advertising 
his name in order to get a hearing for later utterances. And 
I recall how trivial seemed my own theory that he merely wanted 
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to write an essay on a subject he was interested in. Eoman 
literature is didactic and utilitarian, it is true, but was there 
never among that great practical people a single true artist? 
Did no one of them ever feel the pressure of a great thought 
or of a deep emotion seeking to find expression for its own sake 
and for no political reason on the face of the earth. 

It is in the third axiom that we find the greatest absurdities, 
and possibly, also, the secret of the whole deadening process of 
current criticism. 

Roman literature is imitative, and its model is Greek literature. 
It has consequently become the chief business of the literary 
historian, not to reveal the content and the progress of Eoman 
literature, but to show its development out of its Greek models, 
to differentiate the influence of ancient Greek productions and 
that of Alexandrian productions, and to speculate on what the 
literature of the Romans might have been had it escaped contact 
with the Greeks. It has become the chief business of a specialist 
in a given branch to unearth the Greek sources for every division 
of his subject, to point out the slightest resemblances, and to 
condemn the most insignificant deviations. Is there not present 
before our eyes the vision of whole alcoves of writings on the 
Greek sources of this, that, and the other author? It has become 
the chief business of the commentators to reduce every passage 
to a more or less exact reproduction of a like passage in Greek 
literature. I call to mind a comment of Friedrich to the effect 
that a certain simile in Catullus was derived from Homer or 
from Aeschylus; but he suggests, since neither passage was exactly 
reproduced, that possibly Catullus made use of " contaminatio." 

This is a practice which is carried to incredible extremes. 
There is never an epithet used by a Roman poet which is not 
said to be borrowed from a Greek source. Similes, metaphors, 
figures of all sorts are gathered from Greek to be used by the 
Romans in the expression of thoughts which the Romans never 
had. Did they all, like Gallus, have slaves for the purpose? 
If one wished to say the sun was setting, would one be forced to 
say the sun was rising, if one could not find a Greek passage 
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in which " was setting " was used of the sun ? We take peculiar 
delight in coming across such beautiful words as " and " and " is " 
and " but " and " for " ; because we have a feeling that they at 
least were used originally, even though they did exist in the 
Greek model. And thank God for such a phrase as "forum 
Eomanum." 

We are to believe that the poets of Rome were merely makers 
of crazy quilts, and never so much as had a single stray patch 
of their own. I have tried to picture to myself a Roman poet 
at work. There is no inspiration, no spontaneity. He coldly 
determines the definite political or economic object to be achieved, 
whether he intends to write love lyrics, epic story, or moral 
essays. He then selects his form according to the rules of time- 
honored tradition, and practices his meters until he has them down 
pat. Next he spreads before him his material as collected from 
the Greek poets, reads until he is saturated, writes as long as 
he can remember the words and phrases he has been reading, 
then makes further selection from his models to string together 
in his work of formal art. And when he can no longer find 
passages in the Greek which fit the thought he is trying to manu- 
facture, he pushes his manuscript away, stretches and yawns, and 
goes off to read his production to Maecenas. 

Each of these crazy quilt makers could manufacture, of course, 
but a single square. When we put together the individual squares 
we get the whole immense crazy quilt of Latin literature. The 
imitation was slavish, and yet no mortal man ever found the 
Roman quilt even remotely like the model after which it was 
patterned. What a hopeless botch it was! And what a silly 
thing a crazy quilt is to put so much time upon. 

Such illustrations are, of course, intentionally exaggerated in 
order to give emphasis to the point of view. It is not maintained 
that there is no more profound criticism than this, but that the 
great bulk of it is misleading because based upon a narrow founda- 
tion of three generalizations which are given a far too sweeping 
application. 

If we turn now from their application to the hypotheses them- 
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selves, we shall find suggestions, I think, which will reduce, to 
a great degree, the chance of error in our deductions. 

First, we shall observe, as already remarked, that while the 
qualities emphasized in the generalizations are all obvious and 
pronounced characteristics of Latin literature, they are not broad 
enough to sum up completely so complex a thing as the art which 
they describe. It is not enough to estimate a poet by the ex- 
ternal criteria of form, utility, and source of material. The 
personal element in each case must remain the chief guide to 
genuine understanding. The immediate environment, the con- 
temporary forces and impulses, the spontaneous feeling — so much 
neglected, — should receive attention equally with the character- 
istic national point of view of the writer. We are never justified 
in taking out the soul and leaving only the body. We lose our 
perspective when we regard that which is merely an obvious trait 
as the whole secret of interpretation. 

Furthermore, it is clear that criticism springing from such 
generalizations is essentially negative. To say that Latin litera- 
ture is formal, utilitarian, and borrowed, is to indicate a lack of 
value rather than a value. These qualities are but shortcomings, 
and a statement of them alone leaves us unsatisfied. The negative, 
destructive point of view fails totally to tell us what the literature 
really is. Let us admit that the literature lays its main emphasis 
upon form : what then ? We still have no knowledge of what 
it is. Granted that it is utilitarian: what then? We demand 
an explanation of that phenomenal genius which could employ so 
many various and widely different tools for the fulfilment of the 
same purposes, and we still continue to call for the content beneath 
the form. We concede, too, that the literature was imitative ; for 
every Roman poet we admit a Greek model. Vergil is a slavish 
imitator of Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus : did ever a single soul find 
him at all like Homer, Hesiod, or Theocritus ? Could one possibly 
mistake the Aeneid for the Iliad? Are they not essentially different 
in almost every particular? When applied as a test to explain 
this difference, the hopeless inadequacy of our generalizations 
becomes at once apparent. Homer furnished Vergil with his 
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material and traditional form, Homer surely equalled Vergil in 
all matters of expression: we must conclude, then, that the only 
fundamental difference is to be found in the practical utilitarian 
character of the Aeneid. 

Finally, these axiomatic generalizations are, of course, expres- 
sions of a comparative viewpoint. Latin literature is formal 
as compared with Greek; utilitarian as compared with Greek; 
imitative of the Greek. Criticism could never make much pro- 
gress if deprived of its method of comparison. Reference to a 
standard is the most elementary and most essential step in criti- 
cism. But that standard must be not only the best, but also the 
broadest possible. Criticism of Latin literature has narrowed 
itself down to the single standard of Greek literature — which is 
the best possible standard — and has been unable to look upon 
its object through any other spectacles. Latin literature is of 
course saturated through and through with Greek form and 
thought and ideals, and it would indeed be difficult to understand 
it without reference to the Greek. But for all that it is not 
Greek; it would be hard to find another literature which is so 
radically different from Greek. Since this is the case, surely we 
must sometimes use other spectacles in order to magnify those 
things which the Greek spectacles fail to make plain. 

Truth lies between extremes. We have long interpreted by 
means of the extreme reference to Greek standards. Should we 
not now make the effort to read Latin literature apart from the 
Greek, even going to the other extreme of ignoring the Greek 
influence altogether for a time, to see what new understanding 
could be reached through reference to other standards. 

In the Revival of Learning Latin literature came first. I can 
imagine the delight of those first discoverers of the rare old 
literature, who read it in ignorance of the extent of its Greek 
obligations. There were many passages which they could not 
understand, no doubt, but there were also, surely, a freshness and 
a beauty which were not marred by axiomatic hypotheses of 
inferiority. To them the literature expressed perfectly the Roman : 
to us it expresses imperfectly the imitated Greek. But even in 
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the days of Boccaccio and Petrarch there were very few sympa- 
thetic readers. Latin authors were read for the most part as 
text books for grammar and rhetoric. The mystic found food 
to feed upon in his Vergil, but grammatical investigation relegated 
to the background the content of most of the others. The intrinsic 
values of the content of the literature were not determined. Then 
suddenly rose the brilliant light of Greek literature, and the 
everlasting shadow of undeniable inferiority settled down upon 
Latin literature. From that time on it has been studied only 
with reference to the finer Greek productions. We have let our 
wheels sink into a deep rut, and we find it so difficult to pull out 
that we no longer make the attempt. 

It would be no light task to separate the Greek from the 
Roman. It would not be easy to read in ignorance of the Greek. 
But the reward would be well worth while. 



